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—————SS— 
From the London Quarterly Review. 
How London is Supplied with Food. 
(Concluded from page 178.) 

If the underground stock of water is shrinking, 
it has increased vastly on the surface. The seven 
companies which supply the metropolis bring in 
between them forty-four million gallons daily—a 
quantity which, large as it is, could be delivered 
in twenty-four hours by a brook nine feet wide 
and three feet deep, running at the rate of three 
feet per second, or a little more than two miles 
per hour. 

The inability of figures to convey an adequate 
impression to the mind of the series of units of 
which the sums are composed renders it impossi- 
ble to give more than a faint idea of the enormous 
supplies of food required to victual the capital for 
asingle year. But the conception may be some- 
what assisted by varying the process. Country 
papers now and then astonish their readers by 


ithe eastward Mile-end-road line, for 74 miles, 
| street and causeway are thronged with calves, still 
|ten abreast; and in the great parallel thorough- 
fares of Bayswater-road, Oxford-street, and Hol- 
‘born, we see nothing for nine long miles but a 
|slowly-pacing, deeply-grunting herd of swine. As 
|we watch this moving mass approaching from all 
| points of the horizon, the air suddenly becomes 
dark—a black pall seems drawn over the sky—) 
it is the great flock of birds—game, poultry, and 
wild-fowl, that, like Bond’s ducks, are come 
‘up to be killed: as they fly wing to wing and tail 
to beak they form a square whose superficies is| 
‘not much less than the whole enclosed portion of, 
|St. James’s Park, or 51 acres. No sooner does 
\this huge flight clear away than we behold the 
park at our fect inundated with hares and rabbits. 
Feeding 2000 abreast, they extend from the mar- 
ble arch to the round pond in Kensington Gardens 
—at least a mile. Let us now pile up all the half- 
quartern loaves consumed in the metropolis in the 
year, and we shall find they form a pyramid which 
measures 200 square feet at its base, and extends | 
into the air a height of 1293 feet, or nearly three | 
itimes that of St. Paul’s. Turning now towards 
‘the sound of rushing waters, we find that the 
seven companies are filling the mains for the day. 
\If they were allowed to flow into the area of the 
‘adjacent St. James’s Park, they would in the course 
of the 24 hours flood its entire space with a depth 
of 30 inches of water, and the whole annual sup- 
ply would be quite sufficient to submerge the city 
(one mile square) 90 feet. Of the fish we confess 





again, one-seventh perhaps finds its way abroad— 
a drop in comparison to that which must be con- 
tributed by the 2482 smaller brewers of the town, 
and the great contingent supplied by Guinness, 
Allsopp, and other pale-ale brewers. This simple 
statement will suffice to make it evident that in 
the foregoing picture we have given anything but 
‘heaped measure.’ 

The railways having poured this enormous 
amount of food into the metropolis, as the main 
arteries feed the human body, it is distributed by 
the various dealers into every quarter of the town, 
first into the wholesale markets, or great centres, 
then into the sub-centres, or retail tradesmen’s 
shops, and lastly into the moving centres, or bar- 
rows of the hawkers, by which means nourishment 
is poured into every corner of the town, and the 
community at large is supplied as effectually as 
are the countless tissues of the human body by 
the infinitely divided network of capillary vessels. 
According to the census of 1851 these food dis- 
tributors are classified in the following man- 
ner :— 


Males. 
Grocers. 5 : d , . 6,475 
Cowkeepers and milksellers . i - 93,372 
Cheesemongers . ‘ j ; . 2,156 
Butchers. ; ; ; ‘ 7,428 
Poulterers . ‘ , P ‘ 551 
Fishmongers ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,238 
Other dealers in animal food 4 . 1,376 
Greengrocers. P ‘ : 3,325 
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calculations to show how many times the steel | we are able to say nothing: when numbersamount' Confectioners. ‘ ; 1,806 
pens manufactured in England would form a neck- | to billions, the calculations become too trying to| Other dealers in vegetable food : 1,303 
lace round their own little town, or how many | our patience. We have little doubt, however, that) Brewers : 3 ? ; . 2,499 
thousand miles th. matches of their local factory they would be quite sufficient to make the Ser-} Licensed victuallers and beer-shop-keepers, 
would extend if laid in a straight line from the! pentine one sclid mass. Of ham and bacon again,| Xe. ; : ? . 6,843 
centre of their market-place. Let us try our hand preserved meats, and all the countless comestibles| Wine and spirit merchants 1,915 
on the same sort of picture, and endeavour to fill we have taken no account, and in truth they are | Other dealers in drinks ; P . 8,805 
the eye with a prospect that would satisfy the little more to the great mass than the ducks and! Saltmakers a ‘ ‘ * j 37 
appetite of the far-faumed Dragon of Wantley | geese were to Sancho Panza’s celebrated mess—) Water providers . j . P ‘ 428 
himself, ‘the skimmings of the pot.’ Innkeepers ‘ . : ‘ ° 43% 
If we fix upon Hyde Park, as our exhibition! Such, then, is a slight sketch of the great Lon- 
ground, and pile together all the barrels of beer|don larder. It may be imagined that many of, 56,601 
consumed in London, they would form a thousand | these stores come to the metropolis only as to a Females. 
columns not far short of a mile in perpendicular centre for redistribution, and are again scattered Grocers. ; ; ; ‘ : 676 
height. Let us imagine ourselves ou the top of over the length and breadth of the land. This, | Innkeepers ; ‘ P : : 93 
this tower, and we shall have a look-out worthy of however, is not the case. The only line that takes Innkeepers’ wives : ‘ ‘ ‘ 217 
the feast we are about to summon to our feet. | food in any quantities out of London is the North-| Cowkeepers ; ; ‘ ‘ . 1,158 
Herefrom we might discover the Great Northern| Western. This railway speeds into the midland, Butchers. ‘ ; ; ; : 205 
toad stretching far away into the length and! counties, but especially to Birmingham, 350 tons| Butchers’ wives . ° ° ‘ - 8,086 
breadth of the land. Lo! as we look, a mighty of fish consigned to the country dealers, and to| Fishmongers / ; : ‘ 151 
erd of oxen, with loud bellowing, are beheld ap-|the nobility and gentry. As we have before seen, | Other dealers in animal food d 7 283 
Proaching from the north. For miles and miles|van-loads of fruit are often despatched in the same|Greengrocers ‘ ‘ ° : 941 
the mass of horns is conspicuous winding along! direction. The South-Eastern conveys large quan-| Bakers ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : 480 
the road, ten abreast, and even thus the last ani-| tities of grain down the line, and the London and | Confectioners ‘ ; ‘ ; 7 542 
mal of the herd would be 72 miles away, and the| Brighton and South Coast takes annually to| Other dealers in vegetable food . ‘ 939 
drover goading his shrinking flank considerably | Brighton 26 tons of meat and 1100 cattle; and) Licensed victuallers and beer-shop-keepe 970 
beyond Peterborough. On the other side of the | here all the food carried out of London in bulk} Wives of ditto . ‘ ‘ . 4,440 
park, as the clouds of dust clear away, we see the ends. A constant dribble of edibles, it is true, is} Wine and spirit merchants . : ; 15 
great Western road, as far as the eye can reach, | continually escaping by the passenger trains, of Other dealers in drinks , ; 457 
thronged with a bleating mass of wool, and the which the railways take no notice in their goods-| 
shepherd at the end of the flock (ten abreast) and | department traffic; but it must be remembered) 14,653 


the dog that is worrying the last sheep are just| that a much larger quantity is perpetually flowing | If to this total of 71,254.we add the wandering 
faving the environs of Bristol, 121 miles from unheeded into the London commissariat through | tribe of costermongers, hawkers, and stall-keepers, 
our beer-built pillar. Along Piccadilly, Regent-|the same channels. Of the stout and porter|estimated at 30,000 persons, we shall have an 

t, the Strand, Fleet-street, Cheapside, and | brewed in the metropolis by the great houses, | army exceeding 100,000 persons; and, as in- 
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directly there must be quadruple this number of | Singular Conple—Compensation. |the minds of many were betrayed, and they Were 

persons employed, the merest pauper among the Along with my brother, who was colleeting exercised In contending about ne outward signs 

population has hundreds of invisible hands held | matter for a work he was about to publish, I visited | OT —_ of ees a I the Weighty 
Hexham—interesting at) matter they should have minded, viz., how to be 

{ine field for historical kept in the love of God, and in the heavenly 

unity, was in many lost and forgotten; and in. 


out to provide him the necessaries and comforts of the interesting town of 
life. he smooth working of this great distribu-|jeast to him, for it was a 
tive machine is due to the principle of competition | research; although, for my own part, I found a 
—that spring which so nicely adjusts all the vary- |jittle besides its ancient church. The circum- stead thereof, a secret root of bitterness grew up, 
ing conditions of life, and which, in serving itself, | stance which, more than anything else, obtained and a hatred against the prosperity of the church 
dees the best possible service to the community the dingy town a lasting place in my memory, was ° God, and the faithful servants and ministers of 
at large, and accomplishes more than the cleverest | our taking a lodging with an extraordinary pair, it} insomuch that they lost the very sense of 
system of centralization which any individual |an old man and woman—husband and wife—who God’s blessed presence amongst us, and reckoned 


mind could devise. lived by themselves, without child or servant, sub- he had forsaken us; and thereupon many also 
—+— sisting on the letting of their parlour and two bed- forsook us, and were as another people, and were 

Ss Z P - nye ~~ retATIC > r eal 
Selected. rooms. They were tall, thin, and erect, though pufied up with great expectations of our downfall, 


A W ATC H-WORD, . jeach seventy years of age. : : 5 : : ; 

“T beseech you, friends and brethren, to suffer the door for admittance, they answered it together. their design of separation into other nations, to 
the word of exhortation to prevail with you, unto| 7 we rane the bell, the husband and wife inva- the hurt of many who were deceived by them; so 
a thorough examination of your own hearts, with | jably appeared side by side; all our requests and that the tender love of God, that had wrought in 
the light of the gospel of Jesus, whether you have | demands were received by both, and executed the hearts of the faithful labourers and ministers 
kept to the truth, as declared and practised in the | .ith the utmost nicety and exactness. of the Gospel, to the gathering of them out of the 
beginning; or have you suffered Joss in your in-|  '[he first night, arriving late by the coach from world, now wrought again effectually, to gather 
ward man, and find decays of love to God, and Newcastle, and merely requiring a good fire and our | Many of them out of this self-separation, and with 
of zeal for his truth upon earth? TI know right |tea, we were puzzled to understand the reason of great patience and long-suffering, did we travail 
well, that a good condition may be casily lost, but this double attendance: and I remember my bro- and labour with many. And the Lord beheld our 

e - a . 2 e SC d « me d : . s E . . 
hardly recovered. Examine thyself, whether thou ther, rather irreverently, wondering whether we Sincerity and care, and blessed his work in our 
delightest thyself now, as much as at first thou | «yore alwavs to be waited upon by these Siamese hands, so that the eyes of many were opened to sce 
didst, in communion with God and his people?! twins”’ On rincine the bell, to retire for the the crafty snares by which they were entangled, and 
: Piya 8. gine JCM, : a ee : fing sae 
Are the assemblies of his people as dear to thee | nicht, both appeared as usual; the wife carrying | Power Was given “ere of God, = break through 
¢ oY »y were 7 . rele > eANS a a ® = be stifv awe s >» erafty wiles . > 4 
as ever they were? If not, seck out the cause, | the ped-room candlestick, the husband standing at and testify against the crafty wiles of them that 
and let no pretence blind thy mind from adiligent|;} door. I eave her some directions about break-| hed deceived them. And the Lord arose in his 
. ‘ . ° S* . we oe . ced —— . - . 

attending thereupon; but keep to the Seed in! fist for the following morning, when the husband | tat and mighty power, in and among his people, 
thyself, which thinketh no i!l, much less doth any, | ¢,om the door quickly answered for her and set an eternal judgment on the head of that 
; ° ; - > ie _ — : “5 aa ay wate ‘in wosk dissension 3 sons . 
oe = : er feos : ok Se “Depend upon it, she is dumb,” whispered my = tt dm ode an mY odd teen Gale 
ww? 700 § people, & j ve DouNnt oge Tr » » : rac 2AGA Jae é a = 

ich them, so i the bundle of life: wed a Gundle| enn see ee en aig ns none Se texieer, bat wthened ned enmne toneugids Add 
with them, as in the bundle of life: and a bundle rarely made use of the faculty of speech. no further, but w eds i tonought; an 
ts not easily broken and shattered, as particulars) ‘They both attended me into my bed-room ; | those who wilfully resisted the offers of the love 

‘ d e i . ’ a .. . = 

apart are. Search whether thou hast kept thy| when the old lady, seeing me look with some sur- | ° God, and of his people, they grew more and 
garments clean, from being defiled with the spirit prise toward her husband, said— more corrupt, and perished wholly from the way 
- : . . : . . ° aiu - Ve 9 PF 7 s > 
of this world, building again in thyself, that which |" «'There’s no offence meant, ma’am, by my hus- of the Lord, and the society of his people, and 
once thou destroyest in others. If riches inerease,|}and coming with me into the chamber-—he’s| turned back, some into the world’s worship and 
set not thy heart on them; which they will easily | , religions, and others into the gross pollutions that 


When we knocked at 804 their own exaltation; and began to spread 


stone blind.”’ 


a if a « alt ‘ lice ; -peNn- 99 . ‘“ ara "pin * 4 Ae > s r Oh pic . 
get, : we be = coe es oe in kee P “Poor man!” I exclaimed. “But why, then, | ®™ yer pr and = a a mie Store stood 
r as ALOQSA » . « te . ° esa y = . rne to >g ov s . ve 
ing ; ly ic a close a = oe Ps lls ee 1} does he not sit still? W hy does he accompany anc i ae € ae 0 - a oe ume > 
in the inward parts: for the love of money is the you everywhere? save rest from that extreme labour and travai 


root of all evil, as it is written. es " «It's no use, ma’am, your speaking to my old which they had lain under several years, by rea- 
“Take often a view of the truth as it was in the | woman,” said the husband; oho can’t hear you son of these things ; and God fulfilled the pro- 
beginning, and what effect and operation it had) __ joe's quite deaf.” phecies of divers of his faithful servants, who by 
upon thee, when thou wast first convinced; how! J] was astonished. Here was compensation | their faith had seen, and by the Spirit hed tone 
low, how meek, how poor in spirit, and humble in| Could a pair be better matched? Man and wife fied at the beginning of that spirit’s work, what 
heart and mind; making thee to esteem every | were, indeed, one flesh ; for he saw with her eyes, the end of it should be. For many there were 
one better than thyself; seeing and knowing more | and she heard with his ears! It was beautiful to who saw, that it was from the earth, and thither 
evil in thyself, and in that nature by which thou| me ever after to watch the old man and woman | would return, and there it was swallowed up 
wast a child of wrath, than in all the world in their inseparableness. Their sympathy with and all its substance ; and as many ‘as refused to 
beside, as in thy eyes at that day. And surely! each other was as swift as electricity, and made | Pe Warned, perished with it. Then did the souls 
experience showeth unto the watchful, that that = of the faithful give glory and honour to God, in 
nature is the same, and will be bringing forth the | whose hand is power and dominion, and he reigns 
same fruits again, if it be not mastered, and ruled man, and cannot but hope, that, as in life they on high in his strength, and is king of saints, and 
over by the pure and | divine Spirit A which made were inseparable, and indispensable to each other, the defence of his Sion, now, henceforth and fore 
the apostle say after his conversion, ‘ That in him,’ so in death they might not be divided, but either °VY€? ™°Te- 
that is to say, in his flesh, ‘was no good thing.’ | ho spared the terrible calamity of being alone in » lala aac 
Again, art thou as careful to keep the truth with-| the world.— Chamber's Journal. he Fall of the Leaf. 
out blame, as at the beginning?’ and as ready to, | The fall of the leaf is a most curious circun- 
restore the fallen, and to cover the nakedness of thy | i aa Selected. | stance, and has puzzled many a wise philosopher. 
brother, as at first? Is there no whispering, evil} In describing the trials of his day, Stephen|It cannot be merely because of the cold to which 
speaking, and backbiting, and watching with an|Crisp says, “Yet did not the serpent leave the leaf is exposed, for when a frost in June 
evil eye, and searching after weaknesses and halt-\off attempting to betray the innocent, but blackens our hedge-rows, and desolates our gat 
ings in some, accounting them great and heinous | found out instruments fit for his purpose, whom | dens, the leaves do not fall off: they only wither 
miscarriages, being glad of them, to defame those |he raised up under pretence of some new disco- and die. It may be because of the arrival of old 
whom thou hast a mind to defame; and taking no|veries, accompanied with a voluntary humility, age, but this is a phrase which explains nothing. 
notice of miscarriages in others, whom thou re-|and a seeming self-denial, when indeed the design One would naturally ask, moreover, why some 
spectest, and wouidst have thought well of? Durst} was to exalt self and man’s work, wit and reason, leaves remain on the tree the whole winter, though 
thou do thus in the beginning, when thou wast|above the eternal power of God, and through others fail so early. ‘To understand these things, 
first convinced, and the lively quickening spirit feigned pretences, to obtain a dominion over the we must first learn what the leaf is, and how it is 
ruled in thee, keeping thy spiritual senses always heritage of God, and to impose and obtrude upon joined to the branch. A leaf is the thin part of 
exercised, to discern between good and evil?|them things which were not taught by the living, the outer layer of bark, pushed outwards and 
Thus let every one try themselves by the measure | Spirit of Christ Jesus in themselves, nor had been stiffened by tough fibres, which pass into it from 
of Truth, that they may see whether they have|received by doctrine or message from the true the wood, and form its veins. By these means, & 


kept to it, as it was in the beginning.” 1665. | spiritual labourers in the gospel. By which means simple and very curious apparatus is constructed, 
E i 


their deprivation as naught. 
I have often thought of that old man and wo- 
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the green or bark part of which, consisting of 


small bladders, acts as a stomach to digest with, 
and lungs to breath with, while the fibres convey 
food and air from the branch into the stomach and 
lungs. Now, when the leaf is first formed, its 
bladders and fibres have very thin sides, and what- 
ever is introduced into them is readily returned 
again ; and if what they receive was quite pure, 
it is not improbable that they would go on receiv- 
ing and returning for alongtime. But the fluids 
of plants are not water; on the contrary, they 
contain a great deal of earth, and other matters, 
which they deposit every time they pass over the 
surface. We know that when a kettle first comes 
home from the ironmonger, its inside is bright 
and clean, but as soon as we have boiled any wa- 
ter in it, the inside becomes a little furred, and 
when it has been thus used a great many times it 
becomes very much encrusted, till at last it is quite 
lined with a substance like hard earthenware. 


Something of this sort takes piace in the inside of 


the bladders and fibres of a leaf; they are at first 
quite clean, but by degrees they are furred till 
their sides are rendered so thick that the fluid on 
which the leaf feeds can no longer pass through 
them readily. 
begins to be starved and to leave off growing; 
waut of food renders it weak, a sort of indigestion 
takes place, and at last it altogether dies. In the 
summer time leaves are always falling off as they 
die, those on the lowest part of the branches fall- 
ing first; but we do not remark it, because the 
falling leaves are hidden by the living ones. 

Now, the reason why a leaf falls off when it is 
dead, seems to be this: the bark to which it is 
attached goes on growing and expands; the leaf- 
stalk, as it dies, shrivels and contracts; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the one separates from 
the other. It is, in fact, just what happens when 
apiece of irou is heated, and then cooled; the 
outer part, which is an oxide, cools much quicker 
than the inner part. The metal contracts, but as 
the metal and the surface cool at a different rate, 
they also contract at a different rate, and so separate. 
Such is the case in the summer time; and, when the 
frost comes in the autumn, something of the sort 
takes place. At that time the leaves are generally 
in a dying state, for the reasons already explained ; 
a partial separation has, in fact, taken place be- 
tween them and their brauches.—Literary Jour. 

cise 
From the Annual Monitor for 1855. 

Samuel Routh, of Exthorpe, Doncaster, an E!- 
der, deceased, Tenth mo., 6th, 1853, aged 64 years. 

He was the son of Robert and Mary Routh, of 
Lancaster, and was born there, in 1789. 

The Christian course of this beloved Friend, 
affords an instructive illustration of the efficacy of 
Divine grace, and of the truth of the Scripture 
declaration— The righteous shall hold on his 


way, and he that hath clean hands shall be|their neighbours in their lonely allotments; and 
stronger and stronger.” jnot to think that, because they are thus placed in 


Uf the earlier portions of his life, we possess 
but little information. ‘There is, however, reason | 
to believe, that from a comparatively early period | 
the seed of the kingdom took root in his heart ; 
and although its growth might not be very rapid | 
or apparent, its developement was like the gradual | 
operation of the leaven “hid in three measures of! 
meal, until the whole was leavened ;’’ and that 
the solemn and important truth “Ye must be 
born again,” was at length applied with practical 
eflicacy to his heart and conscience, was satisfac- 
torily evidenced by the matured fruit, by which | 
every branch of the True Vine is known. 

He had very humble views of himself; his cha- 
Tacter was retiring, and he was not much accus- 
tomed to speak or write of his personal feelings | 


As soon as this happens the leaf 
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It was not 
by the expression of many words, but by a ten- 


so that his spiritual progress has to be traced ra-' of manifesting it peculiarly his own. 
ther by the observations of those around him, } 

than from any records of his own. As he was/derness of manner which those only can appreci- 
favoured to grow in the truth, his love for the! ciate who have been privileged to partake of it, 
priuciples and practices of Friends increased, and ‘and by a self-sacrificing endeavour to alleviate the 
his interest in the religious welfare of the society | suiferings, and soothe the sorrows which had ex- 
deepened. He felt it to be of vital importance, | cited his Christian feeling. 

that we, asa people, should seek to live up to This sketch of the character of our dear Friend, 
what we profess,—even to be led and guided by/|would be very incomplete, were it to leave unno- 
| the spirit of trath,—by a constant reference, both ticed his long continucd aud unwearied labours on 
‘in little things and in greater ones, to that in- behalf of Ackworth School. Grateful for the 
ward monitor, which cannot be removed into a benefit he had himself enjoyed as a scholar in that 
corner. His attachment to our simple mode institution, he felt it a privilege to devote his time 
of worship was sincere and strong, and his at- 


and abilities in promoting its welfare. Till within 
tendance of all our meetings for the perform-'a short time of his death, and when in a very 
ance of this solenm duty, was very exemplary. feeble state of bodily health, his cheerful visits to 
[In a letter written to his wife from Buxton, in the school were continued; and long will those 
1851, he says, “ Yesterday I sat alone for an hour! who were for many years associated with him on 
and a half, instead of going to Monyash; and the committee, as well as the officers of the insti- 
felt it a privilege to feel that we are not depend- tution, gratefully reeur to the value of his coun- 
ent on man’s teachings, in endeavouring to draw sel and services. For several years before his 
near to Him who seecketh such to worship himas death, he was subject to frequent attacks of severe 
endeavour to do so in spirit and in truth, even 


and suffering illness. ‘They were regarded by him 
through feelings of weakness, discouragement, and |as fatherly chastenings designed for his further 
a deep sense of unworthiness.” purification ; and, as he would pleasantly observe, 
In his own Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, as renewed notices to prepare to quit the tene- 
his services in the discipline were truly accept-|ment. His Christian patience, meekness and un- 
lable, and the religious exercise of mind in which complaining submission, were deeply instructive ; 
he engaged in them was very instructive. As an |and his brief but full expressions afforded to those 
elder in the church it was evidently his earnest con-| who surrounded his sick bed, satisfactory evidence 
cern to be found faithfal; and we doubt not, a bless- that his hopes were placed on the true foundation, 
ing rested on his watchful oversight, and judicious and that his peace was made with God, through 
counsel in this department of Christian labour. 


Christ his Saviour. 

In 1846, he addressed a few lines to a friend, When somewhat recovering from one of these 
expressive of the “strong sympathy” he had for! attacks, about two years before his last illness, 
many years felt for the members of our very small!he thus expresses his feelings in a letter to 
meetings. A brief extract from this letter wil! his wife: “There are times (would we could 
uot not only exhibit an interesting trait of cha-' more continue under their influence,) when | 
racter, but may afford instruction to some of those 


feel very much more solicitous to witness a tho- 
on whose behalf it was penned. ‘ Would it be rough preparation of heart and soul to enter upon 
possible,” he asks, “to lay simply, yet forcibly 


an enduring inheritance, than I do for a restora- 
and intelligibly before the class in question, witli- 


tion to bodily strength; for of my infirm health, 
out discouraging them by taking too high grounds, [ do not think I ought to complain. I have long 
the very great importance of their position in a 


been of the mind, that these attacks are, one and 
| Christian community, as bearing an open testi- «ll, warnings of the breaking up of the earthly 
|mony to the world of their faith in the reality of tabernacle, and mercifully sent to tell us plainly, 
| the presence of the great Minister of the Sanctuary ; that this is not our rest.” 
andalso of the reality of the fulfilment ofthe promise} His last illness was short; though it had been 
of our Saviour, to be with the two or three gathered evident to himself and his friends, for a long time 
together in his name; not merely two or three indi- previously, that his constitution was giving way 
viduals sitting down toge ther in meeting, but two or under the ravages of his disorder. He had gone, 
three lovingly gathered together in and unto his fora little change, on a visit to his daughter, at 
nameand power. But, then, in order to this, there 


Kendal; and whilst there, he was observed to be 
must be a daily living and walking in the same; a ina remarkably heavenly frame of mind, full of 
‘real abiding in the I'rue Vine. ‘here is to mea love and eratitude. The continual clothing of 
peculiarly deep virtue in thus preaching by life his spirit seemed to be not of earth, but as ifa 
aud conversation. LI would we had many such foretaste of the glories on which he was so soon to 
preachers scattered in the little hamlets, among /enter was vouchsafed him, even here; and as if 
our rural population. [want Friends to see and 
fecl more of the necessity of thus walking before 


] 





he were waiting at the very gates of heaven, for 
the summons to enter within their portals. 

Some of the occasions of sweet religious com- 
munion with his wife during this visit, are re- 
curred to by her with tender emotion and mourn- 
ful pleasure. On one of these, being together 
alone on the evening of the Select Quarterly 
Meeting, at Leeds, he referred to the cireum- 
stance with much feeling; his mind appeared 
bound to his friends in close religious fellowship, 
and he remarked with emotion—* There are many 
dear friends assembled there whom I tenderly love.” 

It was with difficulty he reached home; and 
after a few days of increased illness, his spirit was 
gently released from its enfeebled tabernacle, 


so discouraging a situation as to the society of 
their friends, they have nothing to do.” 

He was largely imbued with that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.” This led him to put the 
most favourable construction ou the conduct of 
others, and to aveid everything bordering on de- 
traction. He used to say, he felt ‘ far too full of 
faults himself, to be inclined to dwell on the fail- 
ings of his friends, or to sit in judgment upon 
them; but he desired rather to seek to mind his 
own steppings.’’ He was very solicitous to en- 
courage every appearance of good in others, and and permitted to enter, we undoubtingly believe, 
his kind and judicious counsel was often striking-| through redeeming mercy, into his Saviour’s rest. 
ly applicable, and gratefully received by those to| The remembrance of the bright example of our 
whom it was given. departed friend is precious to many; and to them, 

His power of sympathy was great, and his mode | “he being dead, yet speaketh.” 
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The Cliff Swallow.—A beautiful story is going 
the rounds, taken from an old number of the 
Greenfield (Massachusetts) Advertiser, of the Cliff 






| 


Swallow, which species has recently made its ap-| 


pearance, and begun to make settlements under 
the eaves, in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, its 
nest being in the shape of a retort with a long 
neck. The story referred to is of one of these 
swallows, which was seen to linger after the tribe 
had taken its usual flight to the tropics, apparently 
alone, through the autumn and winter. The fol- 
lowing is the explanation: 

Spring came, and he was there. 
rence so singular, and contrary to the habits of 
the migrating tribes, caused his motions to be 
watched with more attention. At length another 
head was observed protruding from one of the 


| preference to her sister Martha, who seems not to | but boiled corn. 


An occur- | 


nests, which seemed to be the abode of the bird) 


which had been remarked with so much interest. 
On examining the nest the mystery was beauti- 
fully solved. 
prisoner. 


One of its legs had become entangled by a| 
thread of hair, which had been used in the lining | 


of the nest, and held it there a captive. Yet it 
was not deserted by its faithful mate. Through 
all the long and dreary winter, this patient self- 
devoting love supplied her wants. He saw with- 


out regret, but for his hapless consort, the deep- | 
ening gloom of the fading year; he felt without | 


feeling, but for her, the advancing rigour of win- 
ter; and if he, at times, remembered the sunny 


skies of the South, and the pleasures his tribe | 


were then enjoying, it was only to sigh that she 
could not partake of them. By night and by day, 
in sunshine and in cloud, in the calm and the 
tempest, he was with her, ministering to her wants, 
and cheering the hours of her hopeless captivity by 


his caresses and untiring devotion.—Late Paper. 


insantiliiaiaxe 
For “ The Friend.” 

“Charity makes the best construction of things 
and persons ; and is so far from being an evil spy, 
a backbiter, or a detractor, that it excuses weak- 
nesses, extenuates miscarriages, makes the best of 
everything, forgives everybody, serves all, and 
hopes to the end. It moderates extremes, labours 
to accommodate differences, and had rather suffer 
than revenge; and is so far from exacting the 
uttermost farthing, that it had rather lose, than 
seek its own violently. As it acts freely, so zeal- 
ously too; but it is always for good. An uni- 
versal enemy against discord, and a holy cement 
for mankind.” 


“ All zeal for a reform, that gives offence 
To peace and charity, 7s mere pretence ; 
A bold remark ; but which, if well applied, 
Would humble many a tow’ring [zealot’s] pride. 
Perhaps, enchanted for the love of fame, 
Some seek the jewel in their neighbour's shame.” 


“ Lastly, charity is love to God, and the breth- 
ren, which raises the soul above all worldly con- 
siderations ; and as it gives a taste of heaven upon 


earth, so it 7s heaven in the fulness of it, to the| 


truly charitable here. This is the noblest sense 
charity has, after which all should press, as that 
“‘ more excellent way.’’ Nay, most excellent; for 
as faith, hope, and charity, were the more excel- 
lent way that the great apostle discovered to the 


Another swallow was found there a) 


THE FRIEND. 





goods to the poor, and want charity, (in her other| out a boojoo from their pocket. 


I never sawa 
and higher senses,) it would profit us nothing.” |drunken Arab during all my stay in Africa. Only 
Nay, though we had all tongues, all knowledge, | milk and water are tasted in the encampments 
and even gifts of prophecy, and were preachers to and yet this people are not inferior to any other, 
others; aye, and had zeal enough to give our |either in bodily strength or mental energy. Satis. 
bodies to be burned; yet, if we wanted charity, it|fied with the kuskusu, unleavened bread, and a 
would not avail us for salvation. It seems it was| few fruits for his food, the Arab is capable of yet 


his (and indeed ought to be our) “ one thing need- | greater abstinence. The army of Abd-el-Kader, 
ful,” which our Saviour attributed to Mary, in before Ain Maadi, for months, lived on nothin 
Very few, if any, beasts of bur. 
have wanted the lesser parts of charity. Would den follow the Arab army with provisions, for 
to God this divine virtue were more implanted |every horseman carries a few loaves of bread and 


and diffused among mankind, the pretenders to| 
Christianity especially ; and we should certainly | 
mind piety more than controversy ; and exercise 


|a little bag of flour on his horse, which suffices, in 


case of need, for weeks; and if his provender be- 
gins to fail, a few roots of the dwarf-palm, or some 


love and compassion, instead of censuring and 


cactus figs, keep him in good strength and spirits, 
persecuting onelanother in any manner whatsoever.” 


| 
“ True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, | THEIR HABITS UNCHANGED. 
Fed by the love from which it rose at first, | 
Thrives against hope ; and, in the rudest scene, 
Storms but enliven its unfading green; 
Exub’rant zs the shadow it supplies ; 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies. 
To look at Him who form’d us and redeem’d; 
So glorious now, tho’ once so disesteem’d ; 
To see a God stretch forth his human hand, 
T’ uphold the boundless scenes of his command; 
To recollect that, in a form like ours, 
He bruised beneath his feet th’ infernal pow’rs ; 
Captivity led captive,—rose to claim 
The wreath he won so dearly in our name; 
That thron’d above all height, he condescends 
To call the few that trust in Him his friends ; 
That, in the heav’n of heav’ns, that space He deems 
Too scanty for the exertion of his beams, 
And shines, as if impatient to bestow 
Life and a kingdom upon worms below ; 
That sight imparts a never-dying flame, 
Tho’ feeble in degree, in kind the same. 
Like Him, the soul, thus kindled from above, 
Spreads wide her arms of universal love ; 
And still enlarg’d as she receives the grace, 
Includes creation in her close embrace.” 


The French have effected great improvements 
|in the state of the country; they have constructed 
lroads between the principal towns, and stage 
coaches run from Algiers in all directions, even 
‘across the Atlas, and reach nearly to the desert. 
|Dr. Wagner, however, thinks it very doubtful 
| whether it is possible to induce the Arabs to give 
‘up their roving shepherd life under the tent, and 
to accustom them to fixed habitations, to industry, 
and to property, according to our notions :— 

‘‘ Their intercourse with the French since 1830 
‘has not brought about any change in their manner 
of life. General Bugeaud tried to colonize the 
tribes allied with France in fixed villages. He 
gave them all the building material, and the sap- 
|pers and miners began to erect houses for them. 
| But the half built cottages were soon deserted by 
the Arabs; and had they not been forced by Gen- 
‘eral Bugeaud to remain, the majority would have 
|rather gone over to Abd-el-Kader than have be- 
|come fixed to the soil. The love for an entirely 
|independent life is as firmly rooted in the Arab 

Moorish Coffee-Houses. ‘as the belief in Mohammed. The comfortable life 

Among the places which I recommend every | of the citizens, their substantial houses, granting 
tourist to visit at Algiers, I must especially men- | Shelter against sun and rain ; the furniture on 
tion the Moorish coffee-houses, of which in the which they comfortably recline; the good fare 
upper part of the city alone there are above sixty. |they relish, the good clothes they wear,—all this 
[ spent an hour there almost every evening, and I the Arab has seen for many years ; but to him It 
seldom regretted my visit; for, whoever is inte-| has no peculiar attraction. He could live himself 
rested in the people and their language, finds in- 12 the same way if he chose; he is rich, he has 
struction here. No place is more favourable for | hoards of cash, and numerous herds, which he could 
the acquirement of the Arabic language. Even ‘sell; he could with the money casily buy a Moorish 
if not much talk is going on, still the Moors are house, good furniture, and splendid clothing, in 
here less taciturn than anywhere else. The long 2"y of the cities; but he likes better to remain im 
rows of different guests, sitting with crossed legs, the wilderness, to live under the tent through 
offer a most interesting opportunity for the study | which the wind whistles, and to wear the dirty 


—_——————— 





lof physiognomies. At the side of the immovable | burnus, a beggarly attire, but comfortable to him 


|behold a sable negro in the same style of attire, | 


(of mind. 


Christians, (too apt to stick in outward gifts and | 
church performances,) so, of that better way, he | 


preferred charity as the best part, because it would 
outlast the rest, and abide forever. Wherefore, a 
man can never be a true and good Christian with- 
out charity, even in the lowest sense of it; and 


none of the apostle’s true Christians; since he | necessities with them, and all the remembrance of | 


'is a fine tall Arab with sunburnt face, his mighty | 
frame clad in white garments, and a rope of 


calm Moor, or Kurugli in gaudy Turkish garb, we | from habit.” 
‘niente 
Next to him] Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 
peices : an ; In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
camel’s hair twisted round his head. Then again we |ihe Annual Queries to be answered previous to 
notice a short grown Kabyle, ragged, wild, and with | po general mecting df ts beekes OS 


a piercing glanc e, ora] Lozabite of the Sahara, and} pourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
a Biskari from the Beladel-Jerid, and among them, | 


: : : : ‘would press upon Friends who have been engaged 
again, a I renchman in regimentals, or clad accord-/;,, the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the im- 
ing to Paris fashion, adapting himself to every portance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
society, and everywhere happy by his merry tone} +, a// the Queries, and of forwarding their Reports 

| seasonably to the Depository. 
FRUGALITY THE ARABS. | It may be recollected that in making donations 
When invited to the table of Christians, they to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
take with pleasure a glass of wine or brandy, in| what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
spite of the Koran; but they never become sent to each, by the information given in its Re- 
drunkards; they never spend a penny for ine- port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report 


but mostly of dirty yellow material. 


OF 


\briating drinks: they take them only when asked |in time, are liable to be left out in the distribu- 
yet he may have that part thercof, and still be) 


Spirits never become tion. 


to do it by their hosts. 
Specific directions should be given in every 


tells us, “That though we should give all our|the merriment caused by wine is not able to wrest| case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded; 
| 
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P | 
and their receipt should always be promptly ac- 


knowledged. 
Address John Richardson, No. 50 North Fourth 
strect, Philadelphia. | 
THOMAS KIMBER, | 
CuARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bert ze, JR. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Second mo. 1855. 
QUERIES. 

}. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3, How many members, male and female, are there} 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? | 

4, What number of families of Friends reside within | 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits | 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good | 
clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- | 
ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip- | 
tures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably | 
be disposed of by sale within your limits. 

8, Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply | 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 

9, What number of Bibles and Testaments would it} 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratu- 


10. What number would be required in order to fur-! 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of| 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- | 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on} 
hand ? 


———— 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 


Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


We bless thee for mercy our forefathers knew, 
As we hail the glad sign of the covenant day; 
When thy love sealed the heirship of life to a few, 
And the wreck of a world put thine anger away. 


We bless thee, that still, as the terror-fraught storm 
Seems to threaten anew that thy promise shall fail, 
Thou giv’st to our vision this beauteous form, 





——— = = — = 


| pands and slackens, crosses the North Atlantic, 
und extends its influence to the whole of the shores 
of western Europe. Its impetus conducted frag- 
ments of the “Tilbury,” an English vessel burnt 
near Jamaica, to the coast of Scotland; and tor- 
| toises inhabiting the waters of the Antilles have 


As the dark clouds bear off, on the wings of the gale.| U2dergone a similar involuntary transport by its 


Tis the emblem, indeed, of our transient delight, 
Which fades, ere the wish of the bosom it warms; 
‘Twas the tempest before it, that gave it to sight; 
And life owes its rainbow alone to its storms. 
But, bless’d be the emblem that to us conveys, 
A lesson of truth in a picture so fair: 
As it glows, we will yield thee a tribute of praise, 
And as fades its last tints, will thy goodness declare. 
Oe 


Whom the Lord loveth he Chasteneth. 


means. 

While objects abandoned to the guidance of the 
|elements, without ship, sail, or steersman, have 
thus accomplished the passage of the Atlantic from 
| west to east, a similar voyage has been performed 
'in another part of its basin, but from east to west. 
In the year 1770, a small vessel, laden with corn, 
| was driven out to sea from one of the Canary Is- 
lands, while none of the crew were on board. It 
was carried to the opposite continent, and went 


Many years ago, a minister entered the shop of| ashore near the city of Caraccas, in Venezuela. 


a prosperous London bookseller, with whom he 
was on terms of intimate and christian friendship. 
He inquired for his friend, and when told that he 
was at home, but particularly engaged, sent a 
messenger to him to the effect, that he wanted an 
interview with him, if but fora few minutes. This 


| message being delivered, the minister was invited 


to walk up stairs, into the bookseller’s sitting- 
room. He entered the room, and found his friend 
sitting by his child’s cot-bed. The child was 


i dying, but with affection strong in death, it had 
itously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ?| clasped its father’s hand, and was holding it with} petually circulating in the same route. 


a convulsive grasp. ‘ Youare a father,” said the 
afflicted parent, “or I shculd not have allowed you 
to witness such a scene.”’ 

“Thank God, fervently exclaimed the minister, 


thank God, he has not forgotten you! 


This was owing to the equatorial or tropical cur- 
rent, so named from its position. It blows west- 
ward from the shores of Africa, to the north ex- 
tremity of Brazil, sweeps the northern coasts of 
South America, and passes through the Caribbean 
sea into the gulf of Mexico, where, its further pro- 
gress westward being arrested by the continent, 
the waters accumulate, owing to the peculiar con- 
formation of the shores, and disengage themselves 
‘by forming the returning gulf-stream. Thus the 
two currents constitute a gigantic whirlpool—per- 
When 
Humboldt was at ‘l'eneriffe, he was informed that, 
a short time before his visit, the sea had left, iu 
the harbour of St. Croix, the trunk of a cedrela 


odorata, covered with the bark. This tree vege- 


|as he comprehended the situation of his friend:) tates exclusively in the tropical regions of Ame- 
I have} - 


rica. It had been torn from its native soil, pro- 


Time hath no power to bear away, 
Thine image from the heart ; 

No scenes that mark life’s onward way 
Can bid it hence depart: 

Yet, while our hearts with anguish riven, 
Mourn, loved and lost, for thee, 

We raise our tearful eyes to heaven, 
And joy that thou art free! 


We miss thee from the band so dear, 
That gathers round the hearth; 

We listen still thy voice to hear, 
Amid our household mirth ; 

We gaze upon thy vacant chair, 
Thy form we seem to sce, 

We start to find thou art not there, 
But joy that thou art free! 


A thousand fond familiar things, 
Within our childhood’s home, 

Speak of the cherished absent one, 
Who never more will come; 

They wake with mingled joy and pain, 
Fond memories of thee, 

We would not call thee back again, 
We joy that thou art free! 


Amid earth’s conflicts, toil and care, 
When dark our path appears, 

‘Tis sweet to feel thou can’st not share 
Our sorrows, or our tears, 

That on thy head no more shall fall 
The storms we may not flee; 

Oh! safely sheltered from them all, 
We joy that thou art free! 


For thou hast gained a brighter land, 
And death’s dark stream is past, 
Thine are the joys at God's right hand, 
That shall forever last. 
A crown is on thine angel brow, 
Thine eyes thy King can see, 
Thy home is with the blessed now, 
We joy that thou art free! 
ee 


THE RAINBOW. 


As brightens the bow of thy promise, O Lord! 
The hearts of thy children in thankfulness bend ; 
is the circle of glory that witness’d thy word, 


d wears, in all ages, the smile of a friend. 


; been much troubled on your account, my dear sir.| bably by some river in Honduras, and drifted 
[ have thought much about you lately. I have! across the ocean by the gulf-stream. If, instead 
afear Paes up Thy : haw ° . | aunt i : ph 

‘been much afraid for you. Things have gone on|of having been thrown on the strand at Teneriffe, 
|so prosperously with you for along time; | began} the cedrela had been carried further south, it 
to be almost afraid that God had forgotten you.| would have encountered the equatorial current 
But IT said to myself, surely he will not forsake and might have been conducted back to its original 
such a man as this; will not suffer him to go on| neighbourhood, having made a complete tour of 
\in prosperity without some check, some reverse !| the Atlantic. 

And I see he has not. No; he has not forgotten 


Ignorance of the existence, direction, : 
Tse ( enor 3 , direction, and force 
you.” “The Lord doeth all things well.” 


|of the great sea-streams formerly led to many 
| maritime disasters; but owing to more accurate 
From “ The Leisure Hour.” | acquaintance with them, and the better nautical 
Drifts of the Ocean. | education of commanders, navigation is now more 
Concluded from page 183. | facilitated than endangered by the currents of the 

If oceanic drifts did not lead directly to the first) deep. While answering this purpose, they are of 
passage of the Atlantic, and the revelation of the) high service in equalizing temperature and dis- 
western world, they contributed, in no slight de-| persing noxious elements, | while, in the lapse of 
gree, to the enterprise and the discovery. Colum-|ages, they have acted an influential part in the 
| bus was strengthened in his belief that land might) distribution of vegetable, animal, and human life. 
{be reached by sailing westerly from the ports of Seeds have floated from one region to another 
Spain, by the arrival of objects from that quarter, | and have germinated on the shore which has fin- 
| borne on the billows, and which _were evidently | ally received them, stocking it with a new race of 
| hot of European origin. Thus, pieces of carved | plants—for the seeds of several terrestrial species 
| wood, not laboured with any iron instrument, had| are so defended as to preserve their vitality after 
been observed by mariners floating on the waves. | long exposure to the briny fluid. Thus the erio- 
| Reeds of immense size had arrived at the Madei-| cau/on septangulare, or jointed pipewort, is found 
ras. Huge pine-trees of novel species had been| in the islands of Skye, Coll, and a few of the other 
cast ashore on the Azores; and two dead bodies| Hebrides, with the ‘district of Connemara in the 
‘had been stranded on the island of Flores, whose| west of Ireland, but is not known elsewhere in 
| features proclaimed them to belong toan unknown| Europe. The plant is an inhabitant of North 
‘race. These significant circumstances were saga-| America, and has, doubtless, established itself in 
ciously interpreted by the great navigator, and|some of our western localities, in the manner de- 
fortified him in the resolution to venture upon the| seribed, by means of the gulf-stream. 
untracked waste of waters. ; 


en on ee 


- Seeds of 
The objects had been | the anicardium occidentale, or cashew-nut, the 
conveyed from transatlantic coasts, by the warm |/enticu/a marina, or sargasso, and the guilandina 
current from the gulf of Mexico, hence called the | Londuc, or nicker-tree, all transatlantic products, 
gulf-stream, the efflux of the waters which accu-| have thus accomplished the passage of the ocean, 
|mulate in its basin, where they are exposed to a/and survived to germinate. Animals, likewise, 
. " : . a 
high temperature. The stream rushes with great|as the polar bear, tox, and wolf, have been borne 
velocity through the strait of Florida, passes for| on ice-fields to fresh localities; and the scattering 





/some distance in a narrow volume along the Uni-|of the human race over the archipelagoes of the 


ted States, turns to the eastward, gradually ex-| Pacific has been promoted by currents drifting the 
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THE FRIEND. 


| 


crews of canoes to islets previously unknown and 
uninhabited. 

Besides the great sca-streams, there are local 
currents of great force, confined to the coasts, pro- 
duced by the antagonism of narrow channels, or 
projecting headlands, with tidal action. Such are 
the Race of Portland, and the Roost of Sumburgh, 
in connection with our own shores. But the most 
striking examples are on the sea-board of the Uni- 
ted States. In 1839, a vessel from New Orleans, 
laden with a considerable amount of specie, was 
wrecked at the south end of the island of Galves- 
ton. Great efforts were, of course, made to reco- 
ver the valuable cargo, but in a very short time 


the vessel was reported to be nearly covered with | 


sand. A few weeks afterwards, at the other end 
of the island, nearly thirty miles distant, some of 
the doubloons were brought up by fishermen in their 
nets. The men were arrested and imprisoned on 
the charge of having robbed the wreck, and their 
mode of accounting for the possession of the trea- 
sure was not credited for a moment, till careful 
scientific inquiry convinced the authorities that | 
the metal had actually been carried through the 
intervening distance by the mere force of the cur- 


rent. The following is still more curious. <A ship 
having been wrecked at one extremity of the 
island of Nantucket, the keeper of the lighthouse 


at the other supplied himself for some time with 
fuel from the coal originally deposited with the 
wrecked vessel. It had been brought entirely 
round one side of the island by the action of the 
tidal current. Near the same spot, bricks have 
been similarly transported. At Siaconsct, there 
now a chimney standing, built with bricks 
which were thus conveyed to the neighbourhood. 
It is not uncommon for mankind to act a part, 
utterly unsuspected by their most intimate asso- 
ciates, till sensible evidence of it is afforded. So 
it seems does the ocean, as in the above instances, 
where it circulated cash, turned coal-heaver, and 
served for a bricklayer’s assistant! 


is 


—_—~-o—___—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 181.) 

ESTHER CHAMPION. 

Esther Champion was the daughter of Joseph 
Palmer, of Flushing, Long Island. She was early 
visited by the Lord’s holy Spirit, and through 
submission to its refining baptisms, she grew in 
grace, and in spiritual experience. As she sought 
the Lord in sincerity, she witnessed the promise 
fulfilled in her own experience, *‘ Seek and ye shall 
find.’ As her love for her dear Saviour increased, 
his favour was manifested lrg y towards her, 
causing the dew of Divine grace to descend upon 
her, and her knowled ige and faith to — Thus 
was she fitted for the work and service he designed 
her to perform, being prepared not only to receive, 
but to exercise the giit in the ministry of the gos- 
pel in his authority. This gift was conferred upon 
her in early life, and aftera season of growth, Hesent 
her forth to visit his people : his love, ‘ to pre ach 
the gospel of peace and salvation by Christ ;’’ to 
declare ‘his coming by his Dies light and spirit 
in the hearts of all men, inwardly to teach them,’ 
and she laboured earnestly “to gather 
him, in order to their coming to "know 
by him.” 

In the year 1704, we find Esther Palmer en- 
gaged in extensive travels throughout the Ameri- 


them to 
salvation 


can provinces, accompanied in part, by that faith-| 


ful labourer in the gospel, Susanna Freeborn. Of 
their services on this visit, we find various traces. 


of the Fifth month, in the Island of Nantucket. | ing, and oftentimes spoke of the goodness of God 
He says, ‘Esther Palmer and Susanna Freeborn to her soul, and by the aboundings of his love, 
being there, had good service. They were living her heart was filled, and her e up made to overflow, 
ministers, and their testimonies re: whing and af. to the comfort of those present. She was freely 
fecting the people, all objections were ‘removed | resi igned to the will of God, either to die or live, 
against women’s preaching, without the labour of| though she bad ine xpressible love to her husband 
dispute, or contention, or jar about it.” and children, and desired, if she lived, to be fur. 

After visiting mectings and Friends in New ther serviceable to the church of Christ, yet said, 
England, Esther Palmer and her companion came, ‘the Lord’s will, and not mine, 
about the beginning of the Ninth month, into the) She often chee those who were present, to 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Mecting. Here they love, seck, and serve the eternal God with all 
remained busily engaged in their Master’s work their hearts. To her physician she said, “Man 
until the following First month, when Mary Law-| good and precious opportunities thou hast j in thy 
son having a concern to visit Friends in Mary- way of practice, if rightly applied, in secing the 
land and to the southward, Esther Palmer accom- advantage, inexpressibly y joy, and comfort, the 
panied her, leaving Susanna Freeborn behind, Lord is pleased oftentimes, on a dying bed to 
who, after filling up ; the measure of apprehended | give and afford those who live in his fear; and on 
duty, returned home about the beginning of the the contrary, the cries, bemoanings, and bitter 
Fourth month, bearing a certificate of the “good bewailings of others, who have not improved and 


unity” of Frie nds of Phil: adelphia with her gospel spent their time well in this world.” 
services. 


be done.’ ” 


“Tt is not 
Esther Palmer and Mary Lawson visited a profession of religion only that will render men 


Friends in Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, and | acceptable to God; but serving him in andb 
brought testimonials to P hiladelphia Yearly Meet-| the assistance of Jesus, the Son of God, the only 
ing in the Seventh month, that their gospel! Intercessor for man’s salvation.” 
labours had been acce ptable to Friends. Esther| Her friends, fearing she was exerting herself 
Palmer did not feel her mind quite relieved by too much in speaking, reminded her of the weak- 
this southern journey, and the “good unity’’ of ness of her body. On this she said, “The Spirit 
her friends at Philadelphia being received, she|of Christ in me raises my spirit and strength to 
joined Mary Banister, a Friend, from England, i in speak of his goodness, and praise his great and 
a four or five weeks’ visit to some parts of Virginia good name.” She added, “ All that man can do, 
aud Maryland. In the Tenth month, she had re- is but his duty ; therefore, the Lord, through his 
turned to Philadelphia, and having comple ‘ted the Son, our Saviour, the immaculate Lamb, ought to 
labour appointed her, was furnished with a re-| have all the honour.” She then expressed her 
turning certificate of the cordial unity of Friends) desire, that the Lord would be a shepherd to his 
there, with her conversation and religious services| people, as he had been and still was to her soul, 
among them. She had been from her own resi- for he had given her to enjoy sweet pastures, and 
dence about eighteen months. made her heart exece -dingly to overflow. His rod 
We find her again labouring Philadelphia and his staff, she said, had been and still were 
Yearly Meeting, in 1707. Of her various jour-, her inexpressible comfort. 
neys on this continent, her friends say, “She had| As she had frequently laid in a sweet and hea- 
meetings in several places among many people, venly frame of spirit, supplicating the Lord, s 
where there had been none before, and the Lord’ she did at this time, praising him for his goodness 
was pleased to bless her labour, so that many were| to her soul, saying that ‘she knew her Redeemer 
gathered to the knowledge of his truth, and therein|to live an I to be with her. 
to — him in the Spirit of his Son, our to talk of death; but it is an inexpressible com- 
blessed Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.’ fort to be prepared for a dying hour, and to meet 
“« After she hi id travelled many thousand miles) death, when it appears, cheerfully ; as I now do, 
in the Lord’s service, in the work of the ministry | by the help of the same Jesus, my Saviour, who 
of the gospel in those American parts, she found suffered without the gates of Jerusalem.” 
for some years a concern, which so continued upon After this she prayed earnestly for the return 
her, that she could not ‘with satisfaction omit it,| and repentance of those that run into a loose and 
which was to visit some parts of Great Britain, libertine spirit; and that the glory of God might 
but more particularly the inhabitants of London.” | appear in a particular manner to ‘the inhabitants 
She was in Philade ‘Iphia, in the latter end of of Bris tol, and that God’s church might be pre- 
the Fourth, and the beginning of the Fifth months, scene in perfect peace, as a light to the bebold- 
probably on her way to the C hesapeake Bay to ers. She also was engaged fervently to crave that 
take passage for England. She reached London, | the Lord would incline the hearts ‘of the young 
the 20th of the Eighth month, “and had good) in the day of early visitations, to seek and serve 
service there, which many that were witnesses sand | him, as he had done to her soul in her youthful 
sharers, can testify.” idays. ‘For this,” she said, “1 have cause for 
Her religious duty performed in England, she| ever to admire his inexpressible love.” 
married Richard C hampion, of Bristol, and settled! hroughout ker illness, she bore the extreme 
there. She continued ze alously concerned to at- pain and suffering with more than ordinary p 
tend to her Master’s se tvice, in her new station, | tience, resi; gnation and cheerfulness. As her “close 
and visited various parts ¢ of Great Britain as a drew nigh, she said, her time in this world was 
minister of the gospel, although she had numerous nearly spent, and “desired her husband to resigi 
cares, her husband being a widower with two chil-| her up into the bosom of her blessed Saviour.’ 
dren when she married him. She then exhorted him to live in the fear of God, 
“She was a woman of a solid yet cheerful aud to serve him all his days. She expressed her 
spirit, much abounding in love aud true zeal for’ satisfaction that they had been join d together in 
the Lord and his truth; and would express her marriage, and declared that “the same ac 
great grief when there was any disorder, or want which engaged ani { united their spirits, now called 
of true love in any church, meeting, or family, her home - God.’ 
where she travelled.” 


It is an easy thing 


After this she was again engaged in supplics- 
She was taken with a violent attack of disease, tion, and although w eak in body, was fervent 10 
on the 23d of the Eighth month, 1714, which spirit, and earnestly besought her heavenly Father, 
proved to be the small- pox. Whilst the ‘distem- “that the brightness of his day might PP te 


They were with Thomas Story, towards the close| per increased, “she retained a sound understand-' abundant ly in “his people and churches, all the 
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world over.” She then embraced her husband, | 
bidding him farewell in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sending tor Ler two step-children, whom she 
had most affectionately loved and treated as ten- 
derly as if they were her own, she embraced them, 
and desired them to seck, serve and love the cter- 
nal God in the days of their youth. After show- 
jog the advantage they woul i thereby receive, she 
commended them to God, fe rvently “desiring that 
they wight be the Lord’s servants all their “days. 
She further desired them to be dutiful to their 
father, and observe his advice, and to love their 
little brother and sister, her own children. Then 
taking her own children in her arms, in an aflec- 
tionate embrace, she desired the Lord weuld take 
them, with the two elder ones to himself, when 
their time here should come to an end. 

She then sent for some of her servants, and ex- 
horted them to fear the Lord in the days of their 
youth. After desiring that the servants not pre- 
sent might be informed of her counsel, she signified 
that her heart was filled with the love of God, and 
in this love she desired the prosperity of his 
church and people. Her speech then failing 
somewhat, she said, “T desire my dear love in the} vy 
Lord Jesus Christ may be remembered to all my 
relations and friends that ask after me, even in 
the same love, that now makes my heart to over- 
flow.” She then spoke of her satisfaction at the 
prospect of ente ring r eternal rest, and after again 
taking an affection: ite leave of her husb: und, ‘‘she 
soon ‘departed this life, as quietly as one that 
sleeps, with much sweetness,” the dd of the Ninth 
month, 1714. Her sickness had been of eleven 
days’ continuance. 

Her labour in Bristol, “in the work of the 
word of life,’ had been large for the time of her re- 
sidence there, and had been ‘blessed of God, and 
made successful to the good and comfort of many.”’ 

“She was a virtuous woman, of a sound judg- 
ment, and very quick understanding, abounding 
in true love and zeal for the Lord and his truth; 
solid and grave, yet of a cheerful disposition, 
greatly desiring the good of all people, and that 
they might come to the know ledge of the Truth, 
live therein, and enjoy peace and ae ceptance with 
the Lord. She was a faithful minister of the 
gospel of peace, a good, virtuous, and affectionate 
wife, a tender mother, a loving mistress, a true 
friend, and of an examplary conversation in holi- 
ness and true piety.” 

(To be continned. 
Northern Soup House. 

Having received yarious donations from the 
country, as well as city, we think it due to those 
aiding us, to inform them, we have erected the 
fourth kettle, and were able, on Seventh day, to 
meet the demand, up to one P. M., after which 
hour, there are not m: my calls. Quantity of soup 
given out on that day, 2,188 quarts ; and eight 
barrels of flour and meal, baked into bread, at a 
cost of about $30. Bread is given only three days 
in the week. 

The demand has continued to os but as 
We may look for milder weather, and with it the 
opening of trade and business, we hope soon to 
see the crowd diminished, that daily awaits the 
opening of our doors. Contributions of money, 
’s well as of articles of fo xd, have been liberal, 
enabling us thus far, to carry out the design of 


the institution. F arther contributions will be 
acceptable. 
Phila., Second mo. 20th, 1855. 
++ 


For “ The Friend.” 
In last week’s number of “The Friend,” my 


attention was particularly arrested on reading | 


of “buying the Truth,” 
precious; and so much did she love the principles 


t, “that she should 
be under the necessity to uphold them, even if no 
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that account of Mary C hapman, where she speaks | own use, more of the public bounty ana was re- 


and feeling it to be very | 


that she had been led to adop 


one else were of the same sentiment.’’ 


be, the true standard of Christianity. 


A similar remark of dear Mary Dudley’ s, at the 
time of her early convincement, has often, parti- 


cularly of latter times, dwelt much with me; when 


feeling the value of our precious principles and 
“ Were there no Quaker 
in principle and prac- 


testimonies, she says: 
upon earth, I must be one 
tice.”’ 


There are, I believe, of the present day, not a 
few who can adopt a similar language, and who 
are prepared to stand by and uphold those prin- 


ciples and testimonies. 


Be ye steadfast,” my dear friends, 


vain in the Lord.” 


C. C. Second mo. 16th, 


1855. 
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The present winter has been remarkable chiefly 
on account of the pecuniary difficulties that have 
pervaded nearly all ranks in society, and the pri- 

vation and suffering inflicted on the labouring 


class, by the want of employment, and the high 
price of the necessaries of life. 


years, has made itself telt more or less, by all, it 


has required nothing more; to convince those who 
still have enough, and perhaps more than is de- 


manded for their comfort or luxury, that large 
numbers of the industrious poor must necessarily 
be placed under circumstances that prevents them 
from helping themselves, and leaves them exposed 
to the inroads of hunger and nakedness. With 
this conviction has come a feeling of commisera- 
tion, and a recognition of the duty, on the part of 
those having the means to spare, to impart to the 
destitute and suffering, that which is required for 
their relief; so that while there has been no little 
to bear, from the consciousness of wide-spread 
want and wretchedness, there has been much to 
counterbalance it in the evidence afforded of 
general disposition to give the funds necessary to 
supply food to the hungry, and both fuel and 
raiment to those who have not the means to pro- 
tect themselves from the inclemencies of the sea- 
son. 

It is impossible to arrive at an accurate estimate 
of all the money which has been voluntarily con- 
tributed: luring this wiuter for charitable uses among 
the poor of our city; but from what we know of the 
subscriptions to different benevolent societies, not 
including mutual beneficial associations, the money 
raised under authority of the town meeting, and 
funds supplied to temporary organizations for afford- 
ing relief, we think it may be safely stated that at 
least eighty thousand dollars have been given for 
the aid and reliet of the destitute amongst us. 

It is not to be supposed that all of this large 
sum has been distributed in the most judicious 
manner; and cases ure occasionally brought to 
light where gross imposition has been practised; 
where the vicious and abandoned, taking advan- 
tage of the feeling of commiseration and benevo- 
lence so generally | excited, have secured for their 


Deeply 
was she pained when she saw among Friends those | 
who manifested a conformity to the world and its 
spirit, and did not support, what she believed to 


“ unmov- 
able; always abounding in the work of the Lord, 


forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 


As the change 
trom the pecuniary prosperity of the few prece« ding 


quired to relieve their wants, and in some instances 
have sold what was thus unrightcously obtained, 
to gratify their debased propensities, with the 
money thus robbed from both the rich and the 
poor; nevertheless, we believe all who have acted 
as almoners of the charitable funds, have had, and 
still have, abundant evidence, that but for the 
relief afforded by them, misery and want must 
have led to despair and crime, and perhaps in a 
great many cases to death from starvation and 
cold. Hundreds who were reduced to near the 
last extremity, who had always been accustomed 
to depend, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, on their own labour, for the maintenance 
of themselves and families, but who now found 
themselves cut off from every kind of employ- 
ment, have been sought out in their cheerless, 
poverty-stricken dwellings, and with the food and 
clothing necessary to relieve their immediate 
wants, have received consolation and encourage- 
ment from the conviction that they shared in the 
sympathy of their fellow-men, and that their mer- 
ciful Creator forgot them not in the hour of their 
greatest necd. ‘T'ruly, it is more blessed to give 
tuan to receive, and we hope that none will allow 
| the stories of imposition and improvidence which 
are afloat, and which may be true, to shut up their 
hearts against the ery of the poor, or induce them 
to withhold from the needy that which they might 
otherwise have been willing to bestow. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to dispense 
alms throughout a suffering community, without 
creating in the recipients more or less of a feeling 
of dependence on such resources, and in some 
instances it may have the bad effect of weakening 
or destroying self-respect and habits of thrift and 
saving ; but a great deal of suffering during the 
present winter, has been among a class much less 
likely to be thus injured, than those who have 
always ranked among the very poor; persons who 
feel deeply mortified at being obliged to make 
their destitute condition known, and who are anx- 
iously seeking for any employment they may be 
able to procure, in order to extricate themselves 
from the necessity of depending on the liberality 
of others. 

‘There is reason to fear that the coming month 
will be a time of sore trial to many; for although 
business will probably revive, and some of the 
manufactories may re-commence work, yet it will 
be impossible for all now idle to find ‘occupation, 
and there are probably not a few, who have been 
struggling to make the little they had saved, last 


a|through the winter, who will by that time find it 


all gone, while the meal that was in the barrel 
has also disappeared, and they cannot sce how it 
is to be replenished. 

We desire not to press anything beyond due 
bounds, but yet are willing to bring these consi- 
derationus before our readers, with the hope that 
the generosity which has been so generally mani- 
fested, may be cherished; and that those who feel 
able to contribute may not withhold, from a belief 
that enough has been given, or from a fear that 
some portion of what they bestow may find its way 
into the hands of the unworthy. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 2d inst.— 
On the 30th ult., a resolution passed the House 


of Commons by a vote of 305 to 148, for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the condition 
of the army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of 
the Departments of the Government, whose duty it has 
been to provide for its wants. Immediately after this 
vote, the whole Aberdeen ministry resigned ; their re- 


| signations were accepted, and the members were to 


retain office only until a new cabinet could be formed. 

























































The Earl of Derby, the leader of the conservative party, 
had been invited by the Queen to form a new cabinet, 
but had failed in his attempts to do so, It was sup- 
posed that Lord Landsdowne would be placed at the 
head of the ministry. The Liverpool cotton market was 
dull, with a slight decline in price. Flour was also dull 
at from 42s. to 45s. Consols, 914. 

Peace Negotiations. —The Turkish Ambassador at 
Vienna has received Plenipotentiary powers to attend 
the conference. Prussia regards the admission of a 
Prussian representation to the conference, as indispen- 
sable to her accession to the treaty. 

THE CRIMEA.—The dates from Sebastopol are to 
the 22d ult. There had been no fighting of importance, 
and affairs remained without change. Supplies were 
arriving, and the condition of the British army was 
somewhat improved, but the troops continued sickly. 
The English have ceded to the French a portion of their 
lines, namely the works commanding the Malakoff town, 
on which it was expected an attack would soon be made. 
The French force consisted of eight divisions, and num- 
bered 68,000 men. Two divisions of the French army 
were immediately to take up a new position, the object 
of which was, in part, to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing the city by a new road which the Russians have 
made from Inkermann. 

On the 15th and 16th ult., there were heavy falls of 
snow ; it lay from three to four feet deep. 

It was reported that the Russian army in the field, 
under General Liprandi, had been largely reinferced. 


PRUSSIA.—The demand of France, that a portion of | 


the French army be allowed to pass through the Prus- 
sian territory, has been refused. The Prussian army 


was to be immediately placed on a war footing, and} 


the 4th and 6th corps ordered to occupy the provinces 
of Saxony and Silesia. 

DENMARK, has appointed a military commission to 
place all the Danish forts in a state of defence. 

LOMBARDY.—A portion of the French army has 
been detailed to aid Austria, and will march through 
Lombardy, to prove to the Italians the reality of the 
Austrian alliance with France. 

SARDINIA.—By the treaty between England, France 
and Sardinia, the latter engages to send in English 
ships 15,000 men to the Crimea, under the command of 
Sardinian Generals. England engages to lend Sar- 
dinia one million pounds sterling, or two millions if 
required, at three per cent., and France and England 
jointly guarantee to protect Sardinia during the present 
war. 

RUSSIA.—The St. Petersburg Journal gives an offi- 
cial account of the recent crossing of the Danube, and 
describes it as a reconnoissance in force. Letters, how- 
ever, say that it was really an advance of the whole 
Russian army, which was stopped by orders from the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna, to prevent embarrass- 
ment in the approaching negotiations. 

ITALY.—Numerous arrests have been made at 
Florence, on the pretext of a revolutionary conspiracy 
having been discovered. Arrests have also been made 
at Leghorn. 

SPAIN.—Arrests have been made of parties supposed 
to be engaged in a Carlist conspiracy. 

HAVANA.—At the latest dates much anxiety and 
alarm prevailed on account of another apprehended 
lawless invasion from the United States. Generals 


Quitman and Henderson were said to be the leaders of 


the enterprise. In anticipation of the descent of the 
expedition upon the island, the Governor General had 
issued a proclamation directing that no quarter should 
be given the invaders. Numerous arrests of suspected 
persons had been made. 

UNITED STATES.—The reply of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to the House resolution of inquiry, respect- 
ing settlements, illegally made in Kansas, on grounds 
reserved for the Delaware and other Indians, exhibits a 
case of great injustice towards those Indians, and also 
a complicity of government officers in the nefarious 
transaction. The President has signed the resolution 
directing vessels to be sent to the relief of Dr. Kane. 


Steps are to be immediately taken for the departure of | 


the expedition. 

Congress.—Both Houses have passed the bill provid- 
ing for the construction of a line of subterranean tele- 
graph to the Pacific. The principal subjects before 
Congress have been the Indian appropriation bill, bills 
for the improvement of harbours, authorizing the con- 
struction of more vessels of 
ent discipline, and increasing the efficiency of the navy, 


&c. The President has vetoed the French Spoliation 
bill. A joint resolution of Congress conferring the 


title and emoluments of Lieutenant General on General 
Scott, has been approved by the President. 


|from 70 to 75 cts. per bushel; 
22 cts.; potatoes, 50 cts.; 


war, providing more effici- 
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from Indian depredations. Eleven men had been re-| 
cently killed by the Indians, and four captured and car- 
Five companies of | 


ried off, beside much live stock. 
troops were organizing at Fort Chadbourne, to proceed | 
against the Southern Camanches, who are joining the 
Northern Camanches. An Indian war was regarded as | 
inevitable. 

California.—The Northern Light at N. York brought | 
200 passengers and $476,000 in gold. The California 
papers contain accounts of trouble with the Indians, | 
and the usual record of affrays in which shooting and | 
stabbing are prominent features. 

Oregon.—The news by way of California, is to 6th 
ult. Jt was stated that an educated Indian, named 
Garry, was endeavouring to stir up an insurrection 
among the Nez Perces and Colville Indians of Washing- | 
ton Territory. The Portland Oregonian of Twelfth mo. | 
23d, says, Charles Hutchins, of that city, shipped by the| 
last steamer an invoice of leather, amounting to over 
$2000. This, we believe, is the first shipment of Oregon 


; manufactured leather. 


Cincinnati.—On the 17th inst., navigation was fully 
resumed, and the ice fast disappearing. Provisions were | 
in good demand, with an upward tendency. 

Pennsylvania.—The House of Representatives had} 
passed a bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors | 
on the first day of the week. There were but six nega- 
tive votes. The late Governor, Bigler, has been chosen 
President of the Sunbury and Erie Raiload. 

New York.—The ship Glance, from Glasgow, recently 
arrived, brings as part of her cargo twenty-nine tons 
of turnips. The ship Levanter has cleared for Aam- 
schatka, with a cargo of 7058 bbls. rye flour, and 495 
bbls. wheat flour, for the Russian government. The 
Belgian paupers and criminals, who for some weeks past 
have been detained in prison, are to be sent back to 
Antwerp. The deaths last week numbered 550. | 

Philadelphia.—The annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad states the net amount of revenue from the 
business of last year to be $1,462,376. After paying 
interest to stockholders, and for borrowed money the 
surplus profits amount to $287,431. Mortality in this 
city, last week, 198. 

Jowa.—By a letter received from one of our corre- 
spondent in lowa, we learn that throughout the Twelfth 
and the fore part of the First month, the weather was 
mild for the winter season. Since the 20th (of First 
month) there has been regular winter weather. On the 
mornings of the 22d and 23d, the mercury stood 8° 
below zero, which is the lowest point to which it has 
fallen this winter. On the 26th, it was 2° below, and 
again on the morning of the 3d of this month, it was 
2° below. At noon the mercury has risen as high as 
25°. Snow has fallen to the depth of four inches, but 


it is said to be two feet deep, in some parts of the State. | 


The prices of grain, &c., at the present time are, wheat, 
oats, 20 to 
onions, 50 cts.; white beans, 
70 cts. A large amount of pork has been sold at from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per cwt.; there are still a large number 
of swine to be butchered, but not much prospect of a 
rise in the price. 

Miscellaneous.—The Navigation of the Amour.—Russia 
has taken advantage of the Chinese rebellion to obtain 
from the Imperial government a treaty, yielding to her 
the navigation of the Amour. This permission, it is 
supposed, will be construed to amount to absolute pos- 
session of the whole course of the river, and an exten- 
sive district of adjacent country. 

Lunacy in Canada.—According to the census report, 
there are 2802 lunatics in Canada. Of these, 1410 are 
males and 1392 females. The whole population is 
1,842,103. The proportion of the insane to the entire 
population, will, therefore, be 1 to 657. 

The Level of Lake Erie, at Cleveland, is 76 feet below 
the surface of low water in the Ohio river, at Wellsville. 
The level of the lake and the river at low water at Gal- 
lipolis, is about equal. This sets at rest the idea of 
feeding the river from the lake. 

| Grinnell’s Land.—The British Admiralty chart of the 
Arctic sea, lately issued, gives to the land discovered 
by the Grinnell’s Expedition, the name of Grinnell’s 
Land. Ina former chart it had been called Prince Al- 
bert’s Land. 

Large Export of Lead.—Galena exported last year 
:285,000 pounds of lead. 

French Statistics. —T he population numbers 36,000,000. 
In 1852 there were born in the whole of France 965,080 
children, and the deaths were 810,695. The average of 
life at present is 36 years and 7 months. 

Effects of Cold.—The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
says, the action of the frost upon the earth, on the night 
of the 6th inst., maintained a constant succession of 


corn, 25 cts.; 


9 
«t 


Texas.—The frontiers are said to be suffering greatly | explosions, similar to those which occur in the it No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street 


regions, varying in character and intensity from a light 
pistol shot, to a slight earthquake. Fissures in the 
earth were seen in various places, and by one of these 
operations the file shop of the U.S. armory was cracked 
from the roof to the ground. 

Waste of Life in War.—The losses of the active Rus. 
sian army, in the year 1854, are stated in official re. 
turns to be 111,132 men, of whom 29,204 were killed ; 
16,156 died from disease; 55,304 wounded; 6460 de. 
serted, prisoners or missing. 

This statement takes no account of the losses sug. 
tained by the Cossacks and irregular troops; a number 
of divisions of the regular forces also are not included, 
The total loss was probably much greater than the 
numbers stated. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from C. Bracken, agt., O., for Sl. Fisher, 
$2, to 23, vol. 29; from Z. Hampton, agt., Io., for EB. 
Bundy, $2, to 42, vol. 28, for Jon. Bundy, $2, to 23, vol, 
29; from H. Robinson, agt., N. Y., for R. J. Murray, 
$2, vol. 27; from Lewis Forsythe, Del., $2, to 23, vol. 
29; from Marshall Fell, O., per N. K., $2, vol. 28; from 
Z. Webster, N. J., per Joel Wilson, 33, to 26, vol. 28, 
and Isaac Crafts, $2, vol. 27; from R. Miller, Harrisville, 
O., S5, a contribution from a few friends for the Northern 
Soup Society. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Tn order to avoid disappointment in case the school 
should be full, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
who intend to enter their children for the summer ses- 
sion, will please make application to Joseph Snowdon, 
Superintendent at the school, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Arch street, Philadelphia, by the first 
of the Third month next, at which time the parents of the 
children now at the school, will be expected to inform 
the Superintendent whether their children are to return 
to the summer session. 

West-Town, First mo. 30, 1855. 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The committee is desirous of engaging the services of 
a well qualified Friend to teach the school at Tunes- 
sassah, &c. Friends, who may feel concerned to en- 
gage in that station, are requested to make early 
application to Joseph Elkinton, No. 377 8S. Second 
street, or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, or Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester county, 
Pa., or Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia co., Pa, 

Philad., Ninth mo. 20, 1854. 


> 


Marriep, on the 14th inst., in Orchard Street Meeting, 
New York city, Taomas H. Leaeertt, Jr., to Hannan H., 
daughter of Lindley Murray Hoag. 

a nL 


Diep, on the 13th of First month, 1855, at his re- 
sidence, in Upper Providence, Delaware county, G1DB0s 
Maury, in the 84th of his age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 

, at Valley Falls, a few miles from Providence, 
2. L., on the 29th of First month, 1855, Racuen THory- 
TON; a minister, and member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, aged nearly 68 years. This 
dear Friend had removed from Philadelphia during the 
past autumn ; and her health, which had for a long time 
been impaired, gradually declined until the above date. 
She bore her many afflictions with remarkable equa- 
nimity and christian resignation, evincing that her trust 
was on the unfailing support of the Shepherd of Israel. 
To some friends who visited her frequently, she express- 

‘ed, a few days before her decease, the love and sym- 
pathy which she had felt for the little flock in that 
land, sincerely concerned to maintain the ancient faith 
of Friends; and the hope she bad at one time cherished, 
of being spared a little longer to mingle with them, and 
encourage them to faithfulness; but intimated that she 
was now endeavouring after patient resignation to the 

| result, desiring to acquiesce in the will of her heavenly 

|Father. She was preserved sensible to the last, and a8 
her close drew near, the calmness of her spirit bore ev! 
dence to those around her, of the peaceful prospect that 
| awaited her; and in this state she very quietly passed 
away; we believe to join that blessed company which 





John saw, who “came out of great tribulation, and have 


washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 


jof the Lamb; therefore, are they before the throne of 


: s ae a ” 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple. 
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